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musical festival at Carlsruhe, presided over 
by the celebrated pianist of Weimar. "We 
saw by the programme that the passion of 
Love was to be expressed. The orchestra 
commenced, and (oh, desecration !) we 
were irresistibly reminded of certain mid- 
night noises, common to back-yards! This 
was suggestive beyond endurance. 

We have all heard of Locke's story of 
the blind man, who got an idea of scarlet 
from the sound of a trumpet. The mind 
of man, constantly at work, finds no pleas- 
anter field than in these associations of 
ideas. When visible facts are wanting, it 
takes its play among the subtlest of emo- 
tions. We all have known the charms of 
a voice. With a fine, full organ we asso- 
ciate corresponding energies of mind and 
body. And many may be able to recall 
instances where a fine personal aspect al- 
most loses its majesty by a meanness of the 
voice. Hume once told • Blocklock, the 
blind poet, that his sense of love must be 
higher, for he had no outward beauty to 
beguile him. " Oh," was the reply, "but 
the voice, upon that I often base charac- 
ter." 

That we remember tones of voice longer 
even than features, is in the experience of 
every one. It seems almost commensurate 
with the existence of those undulations of 
the air, that the voice produces, which 
philosophers tell us are eternal. "Oh," 
how wonderful," says Longfellow, " is the 
human voice ! It is indeed the organ of 
the soul ! The intellect of man sits en- 
throned visibly on his forehead, and in his 
eye ; and the heart of man is written upon 
his countenance. But the soul reveals 
itself in the voice only ; as God revealed 
himself to the prophet of old in the still, 
small voice, or in a voice from the burning 
bush. The soul of man is audible, not 
visible. A sound alone betrays the flowing 
of the eternal fountain invisible to man." 

There is another correspondency of 
sound employed by us every day, and that 
is language. Naturally as appropriate 
gestures, do certain words come to us to 
express certain ideas ; and there exists this 
correspondence in their very sounds, as 
indeed their derivation owns as much ; as, 
for example, in such words as splash, bang, 
whiz, war, blunt, keen, rough, smooth, and 
the like. There is the essence of Art as 
well as poetry in all this— an art more 
commendable than one of continual sono- 
rousness, like that of Dr. Johnson. "For- 
merly," says Mr. Lowell, in one of his re- 
cent lectures, "men named things; but 
now we label them to know them apart ; 
but luckily, meaning and poetry still cling 
to some of our common phrases, and the 
crow-foot, mouse-ear, goat's-beard, day's- 
eye, heart's-ease, snow-drop, and many of 
these vulgar little fellow-citizens of the 
wood and road-side, are as happy as if Lin- 
naeus had never been born." 

Justin Winsob. 



"WANDERINGS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 

NO. IV. 

San Antonio de Bexar, June 9th, 1865. 
Fbom Sisterdale to near Braunsfels a dis- 
tance of fifty-two miles, the road leads over 
a hilly country. Within the first few hours 
we passed two pretty streams with grassy 
valleys, in one of which was a cabin. As 
we passed, the company struck up a Ger- 



man song, when out rushed an occupant, 
in a degree of excitement, that told well 
how strong is the bond which holds them 
in sympathy in exile. I did not understand 
the words of the song, but I knew its mean- 
ing by its effect — it was a rallying call. 
He would have joined us, bare-headed as 
he was, but he had no money ; one of the 
party arranged the matter by engaging a 
bundle of shingles, and paying in advance. 
He hastened to drive a calf into a pen near 
the house, to make it safe from the wolves, 
and on we drove. That night we camped 
in a valley without water, and as I laid my 
head upon the saddle, it pressed unusually 
heavy, and ached with the excitement of 
the day. We were in the valley of the 
dry Oivolo, where that stream pursues its 
subterranean way, carrying with it all the 
springs that are necessary to make a moun- 
tain region an agreeable one to travel 
in. The coolness of the night breeze, as I 
lay on the ground with nothing over me 
but the starry sky, reduced the fever of my 
brain, and in part atoned for the want of 
those cool rivulets, that in the mountain 
regions of the North sparkle by every man's 
door. There is a charm in the night air 
through all the inland regions of western 
Texas, that one can hardly appreciate who 
has not experienced it. When the sun 
goes down there is a softness in the breeze, 
(and one is scarcely ever without it) even 
when it is strong, that soothes the travel- 
worn into forgetfulness of his fatigues, and 
he sleeps as tranquilly and dreamless, and 
insensible to the hard earth, as the dead. 
Once I waked on hearing a horse grazing 
near my head!; for an instant I forgot that 
Pelicano was "a captive among the savages, 
and felt as a ranger, free to mount and 
away at my will. The moon was just rest- 
ing on the summit of a distant mountain, 
my companions were sleeping around me 
on the grass, and the long Missouri wagon, 
with its great shear, stood in the shadow 
of a post-oak. I would have given all this 
beautiful scene, the genial skies and smil- 
ing earth, for one draught of the cold water 
that at that moment blessed the least fa- 
vored land of the North. We resumed our 
way early the next morning to get to water, 
passing some charming valleys of great ex- 
tent, with rich soil, covered with bright 
green grass, and interspersed with groves 
of oak, and intersected by the dry bed of 
the Oivolo, but which is the bed of a tor- 
rent in the rainy season, and which is well 
defined by trees and vines that grow in 
greater profusion along its course. An ar- 
tesian well would enable one to irrigate a 
thousand acres of the finest land in Texas. 
About ten o'clock we reached the house of 
a German settler. The water we used was 
drawn from a spring two or three miles 
distant, in a cask placed on a sled. We 
breakfasted on milk and eggs, of which we 
found here a good supply. 

After an hour's rest, we continued our 
way over a road through a district entirely 
different from any that I had seen in Texas. 
Heretofore, all the country I had gone 
through, might be mistaken at a distance 
for one under a state of cultivation. 1 had 
seen nothing that could be called wild. 
The valley became hemmed in by moun- 
tains of limestone, covered by cedars, 
branching close to the ground, and spread- 
ing, making an impenetrable thicket. 
Bluffs of the same rock rise several hun- 



dred feet from the water-worn but dry 
ravine, above which eagles were hovering. 
It was a wilderness, where the bear, and 
panther, and rattlesnake reign undisturbed. 
We pass the high ridge dividing the valley 
of the Oivolo from that of Comal creek, 
also dry, and continue our way over arid 
and desolate hills, covered with prickly 
pears breast high, small oaks, and scanty 
grass. Three miles from New Braunsfels 
we had passed several cultivated fields, in 
which corn looked surprisingly well, and 
where the settlers supply themselves 
with water from wells. Here, on the top 
of the highest hill, overlooking the town 
and the extensive rolling prairie beyond, 
was a house intended as a resort from town. 
Here we stopped, and unrolled two banners, 
on one side of each was " Sisterdale," on the 
reverse of one was in German, " In the 
mountains is freedom," on the other the 
first line of a song, " What a dusty year it 
is." The hoops of the wagon — we had no 
cover — were wreathed with grape vines, 
evergreens, and scarlet flowers. The driver 
carried a vine over his shoulder, and we 
all wore a wreath of the same about our 
hate ; I having had a horse stolen in their 
settlement, was thereby constituted a mem- 
ber of their society, and entitled to its 
privileges, and had a wreath of vines about 
my hat, while my sunburnt, unshaven face, 
would make me pass very well for one of 
them. Thus attired, we drove down the 
long hill past the Oomal Springs, and into 
the town singing a wine song, cheered^ by 
every group of a delighted and excited 
population. Mrs. D. was left at the house 
of a friend, and we drove through the town 
to the reception hall. Never till my dying 
day will I forget the scene that followed. 
It was the great anniversary, the re-union 
of friends, who have been tried together in 
the school of adversity. The republicans 
of '48, who have suffered imprisonment, 
confiscation, and exile; the statesman, the 
poet, the philosopher, the artist, and natu- 
ralist, met after the conflicts of a year of 
toil and hardship, to sing once more the 
songs of the loved classic Rhine, to mingle 
with the aroma of its wine the cherished 
remembrances of home, which glows no- 
where more vividly than in the heart of 
the German. How could I witness those 
congratulations, those beard-to-beard em- 
braces of old friends, and not be moved ; 
I, too, felt that I was a German, and not a 
member of the "Know Nothing" inhospi- 
table nation that I was. I shook hands with 
a hundred persons, not one of whom had I 
ever seen before. But Mr. Degner, one of 
the most heroic spirits, and the most cheer- 
ful under adversity, that I ever knew, was 
not permitted to touch the ground; his 
friends bore him into the house with 
huzzas; we were all unceremoniously 
rushed into a room, and mixed in so much 
confusion, that I could scarcely distinguish 
myself from a German. A table loaded 
with refreshments, moved me still deeper, 
while one of their number sat upon the 
floor astride a beer cask, and filled the 
glasses as fast as they were emptied. 
Hungry and thirsty as we were, would not 
you have done as we did. I forgot my 
nationality, and if I had not broken' away, 
I should soon have been able to talk Ger* 
man, although I did not get so far as to un^ 
derstand a word of it, Festivities were 
kept up till a lafce hour of the night, though 
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not having that elasticity of constitution 
that enables me to resist the fatigues of a 
long day's ride under a burning sun, seated 
on a box in the bottom of a wagon, I took 
an early opportunity to retire. Judge 
Behr, on his way to Europe, and myself, 
were entertained at the house of a gentle- 
man, whose wife was a highly cultivated 
lady but recently arrived ; she spoke Eng- 
lish very fluently, and their house was 
made my home during my stay. Their re- 
fined and generous hospitality will not soon 
be forgotten. It is but nine years since 
this colony was formed and deserted by 
the speculators, who had taken all their 
money, leaving them in a state of starva- 
tion and suffering, from which many perish- 
ed, and at this moment they have a city, 
where there is more industry and comfort, 
and even luxury, than can be found in any 
place which I have visited in Western 
Texas. One of the many subterranean 
rivers of Texas bursts out about a mile 
above the town called Comal Springs, and 
nnites itself with the Guadeloupe just be- 
low. In the afternoon of the next day, a 
procession was formed of the various sing- 
ing societies forming the association, each 
with its banner, and preceded by a band 
of music, it marched out of town about a 
mile distant, to a hall built of stone ex- 
pressly for the occasion, two hundred feet 
long, on the high bluff bank of the river. 
During the evening the hall was crowded, 
while each society took the stage in turn. 
After this was a collation, at which the 
whole company sat down, and about twelve 
o'clock, all but a few loiterers were gone. 
Three days were given to the festivities. 
The second evening was devoted to a ball 
in the same place, the third to theatricals. 
The daytime was spent in social entertain- 
ment at private houses, and if I, a stranger, 
could be permitted to judge, by my own 
experience, there was much enjoyment. 

Setting aside, if possible, for a short time 
the conceit that we are the greatest nation 
alive ; that we have reached the highest 
attainment of moral and social development 
possible ; that our political institutions do 
not admit of improvement ; that for any- 
thing to be American is to be an example 
to all people for ever, there might be found 

. much m the social life of the Germans to 
be imitated, which would soften our na- 
tional austerity, that painful effort to be 
respectable, and teach us how to make use 
of the means in our bands to make our- 
selves and others^happy. We are charged 
with being an avaricious people, who make 
it the chief object of life to get wealth, with- 
out knowing how to make use of it If 
our social natures were better developed, it 
would effect a cure. Men persevere in get- 
ting rich, because they do not find enjoy- 
ment in any other way. They do not know 
how to be happy. Music with the German 
is the great smelting agent that softens all 
their cares, and fuses all classes into one 

, democratic mass, and elevates them into a 
higher and purer life. Were they to aban- 

. don their "lager bier," the change would 
not be perceptible in that respect. We are 
accounted a democratic people, yet are we 
not ever on the watch to check any un- 
warrantable encroachments upon our dig- 
nity? We encircle ourselves in a halo of 
caste, and repel every one who approaches 
us without the proper credentials. This 
state of things will perhaps continue while 



we have menial classes amongst as; but 
while it does exist, we might find much to 
imitate in the German democrat. I have 
seen a world-renowned naturalist, an ho- 
norary member of European societies ; a 
jurist from the highest judicial tribunal in 
his native land ; a professor of her univer- 
sity ; a priest from her altars ; a secretary 
of the interior in the republic ; the son of 
the prime minister of the crown ; some as 
poor as the poorest, and others in possess- 
ion of great wealth, all seated at one table 
with the peasant, and from their demeanor 
you could not tell the peasant from the 
prince— all melted and bowed before the 
majesty of song. There, too, was a pro- 
fessor of music, the composer of several 
operas, his hand hardened and browned by 
toil ; an aged Anchises, whose heroic son 
had borne him from a patriot's prison, and 
was sharing with him his exile. Yet they 
were all in an ale-house, each with his mug 
of beer. There were no low songs or vul- 
gar stories, the usual accompaniment of the 
convivial gatherings of our most cultivated 
classes, when the ladies are absent. I saw 
no quarrelling or discourtesy. You may 
say that I have not an American heart. I 
have been frequently told that I was a fo- 
reigner. 

Having an opportunity to return to this 
place on the second day of these festivities, 
I took a hurried leave of New Braunfels. 
Having a sick horse to travel with, we 
made but slow progress, and did not reach 
town until four o'clock in the morning, en- 
countering one of those severe thunder- 
storms to which this country is liable. The 
wind and lightning were violent, tearing 
away all our shelter, and drenching us in 
rain. J. D. B. S. 

GIOTTO AND HIS WOEKS Iff PADUA. 

BI JOHN KTTSKIN. 

(Continued.) 

Theek might lurk, as has been suggested, 
some satire in the message to the Pope, and 
some consciousness in his own mind of fa- 
culties higher than those of draughtsman- 
ship. I cannot tell how far these hidden 
feelings existed; but the more I see of liv- 
ing artists, and learn of departed ones, the 
more I am convinced that the highest 
strength of genius is generally marked by 
strange unconsciousness of its own modes 
of operation, and often by no small scorn of 
the best results of its exertion. The infe- 
rior mind intently watches its own pro- 
cesses, and dearly values its own produce ; 
the master-mind is intent on other things 
than itself, and cares little for the fruits of 
a toil which it is apt to undertake rather as 
a law of life than a means of immortality. 
It will sing at a feast, or retouch an old 
play, or paint a dark wall, for its daily 
bread, anxious only to be honest in its ful- 
fillment of its pledges or its duty, and care- 
less that future ages will rank it among the 
gods. I think it unnecessary to repeat 
here any other of the anecdotes commonly 
related of Giotto, as separately taken, they 
are quite valueless. Yet much might be 
gathered from their general tone. It is re- 
markable that they are, almost without ex- 
ception, records of good-humored jests, in- 
volving or illustrating some point of prac- 
tical good sense ; and by comparing this 
general color of the reputation of Giotto 
with the actual character of his designs, 



there cannot remain the smallest doubt 
that his mind was one of the most healthy, 
kind, and active, that ever informed a 
human frame. His love of beauty was en- 
tirely free from weakness; his love of 
truth untinged by severity; his industry 
constant, without impatience; his work- 
manship accurate, without formalism ; his 
temper serene, and yet playful ; his imagi- 
nation exhaustless, without extravagance ; 
and his faith firm, without superstition. I 
do not know, in the annals of Art, such an- 
other example of happy, practical, unerring, 
and benevolent power. 

I am certain that this is the estimate of 
his character, which must be arrived at by 
an attentive study of his works, and of the 
few data which remain respecting his life ; 
but I shall not here endeavor to give proof 
of its truth, because I believe that the sub- 
ject has been exhaustively treated by Ru- 
mohr and Forster, whose essays on the 
works and character of Giotto will doubt- 
less be translated into English, as the inte- 
rest of the English public in mediaeval Art 
increases. I shall, therefore, here only en- 
deavor briefly to sketch the relation which 
Giotto held to the artists who preceded 
and followed him, a relation still imperfect- 
ly understood ; and then as briefly, to indi- 
cate the general course of his labors in Ita- 
ly, as far as may be necessary for under- 
standing the value of the series in the 
Arena Chapel. 

The Art of Europe, between the fifth and 
thirteenth centuries, divides itself essential- 
ly into two great branches, one springing 
from, the other grafted on, the old Roman 
stock. The first is the Roman Art itself, 
prolonged in a languid and degraded condi- 
tion, and becoming at last a mere formal 
system, centered at the seat of Eastern Em- 
pire, and thence generally called Byzan- 
tine. The other is the barbarous and inci- 
pient Art of the Gothic nations, more or 
less colored by Roman or Byzantine influ- 
ence, and gradually increasing in life and 
power. 

Generally speaking, the Byzantine Art, 
although manifesting itself only in perpe- 
tual repetitions, becoming every day more 
cold andformal, yet preserved reminiscences 
of design originally noble, and traditions of 
execution originally perfect. Generally 
speaking, the Gothic Art, although becom- 
ing every day more powerful, presented the 
most ludicrous experiments of infantile ima- 
gination, and the most rude efforts of un- 
taught manipulation. Hence, if superior 
mind arose in Byzantine Art, it had before 
it models which suggested or recorded a 
perfection they did not themselves possess ; 
and the superiority of the individual mind 
would probably be shown in a more sincere 
and living treatment of the subjects ordain- 
ed for repetition by the canons of the 
schools. 

In the Art of the Goth, the choice of 
subject was unlimited, and the style of de- 
sign so remote from all perfection, as not 
always even to point out clearly the direc- 
tion in which advance could be made. The 
strongest minds which appear in that Art 
are, therefore, generally manifested by re- 
dundance of imagination, and sudden refine- 
ment of touch, whether of pencil or chisel, 
together with unexpected starts of effort or 
flashes of knowledge in accidental direc- 
tions, gradually forming various national 
stylep. 



